4                           HISTORY OF SPAIN.

knowledge of the south and south-eastern districts ; and as the
Roman conquests were extended, we hear something of the
tribes and districts of the interior. But we are told that as
late as the time of Cato the Censor the greater number of the
independent tribes who inhabited the north and west of the
Peninsula were as yet scarcely known to the Romans, even by
name. And although after the fall of Numantia the Central
Provinces as well as Southern and Eastern Spain had become
more or less rapidly Romanised,1 we have no detailed informa-
tion of the tribes and tribal divisions of the Peninsula until the
time of Strabo, whose Geography was written in all probability
within twenty years after the commencement of the Christian
era.2 By this time, as he tells us, the Southern Provincials had
not only been converted to Roman manners, and adopted the
Roman dress, but they had entirely forgotten their own language
or languages, Iberian, Celtiberian, Phoenician, or Carthaginian.3

Yet Niebuhr, in the absence of direct authority, ingeniously
conjectures that after centuries of warfare, in which the Celts
may have been more successful in the south and the Iberians
in the north of the Peninsula, the two races, meeting in the
great central plain on more or less equal terms, may have en-
tered into that traditional agreement to share the country
between them, which would be at once the earliest example of
a political convention in ancient Europe and the origin of the
Spanish people.4 And however imperfectly the high contracting
parties may have carried out the provisions of the treaty, their
alliance and friendly intercourse gave birth to a nation of mixed

1 The wars in Spain of Sertorius and of Caesar were, in a great measure,
Roman civil wars ; nor did they change to any considerable extent the nature of
the Imperial dominion in Spain from the fall of Numantia, B.C. 133, to the final
conquest or pacification of the Asturias in A.D. 19.

3 Books i. to iv. were published about that time.

8Strabo, hi, 2, 15.

4SeeDiodorus Siculus, y., 33, i; Lucan, Hierort; and W. von Humboldt,
translation by Marrast, sub tit. Recherches sur les habitants primitifs de FEspagne
(1766), pp. 120, 125. See Strabo, iii., 3, 4 and 5; Arnold's HisL of Rome, ui.,
396; and John Ormsby, in Cornhill Magazine^ 1870, p. 425. The words of
Niebuhr to which I refer are as follows: '' As one part of England was occupied
by Germans so completely as to destroy every trace of the ancient inhabitants,
while in other places the Britons lived among the Germans and became mixed
with them, so in Spain the Iberians expelled the ancient Celtic population where-
ever the nature of the country did not protect it; but the Celts maintained them-
selves in the mountains between the Tagus and the Iberus, and the Iberians only
subdued them and then settled among them. Thus in the course of time the two
nations became amalgamated " (Niebuhr, Lectures^ ii., 281).

See also Memories de la Real Academia de Histeria, tora. iii., pp. 1*344, *nd
torn, iv., pp. 1-75.